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I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

"ITtTHAT is Life ? What is Love F 
' ' What is Truth P Men ask these 
questions daily. But they ask in vain. 
For it is impossible to define, or render 
finite, that which is infinite. There 
are, however, certain things concerning 
life, the knowledge of which is suffi- 
cient for our immediate purpose. 
The Spirit of Life is the one great 
Reality. On every hand we have evi- 
dences of life. Every planet, every 
herb and tree, every moving creature 
on land, in water, or in the air, testifies 
to the universal principle of life. We 
cannot, if we would, escape from the 
manifestations of life. 
Next, the Spirit of Life is the one great 
essential. Life — abundance of life — is 
the one thing that all mankind are 
seeking; whilst death — the opposite of 
life — is the one thing from which all 
3 
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The Temple of Life 
mankind endeavour to fly. That we 
may have life, and have it more 
abundantly, — that is the great need of 
the human race ; and the old, old cry 
— " What must I do to lay hold on 
Eternal Life ? " is ever resounding 
throughout the ages. 
Then again life means activity. There 
can be no life without activity. We 
see people rushing to and fro, bent 
upon pleasure, bent upon what they 
are pleased to call " seeing life," bent 
upon " living " their life. We hear 
people complain of a town or country 
being "dead-alive" — lacking in life; — 
life, the living waters of which every 
man is thirsting to drink. 
There is also the activity of labour. 
All around us surge the countless 
millions of busy workers, steadily toil- 
ing day after day and year after year. 
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General Principles 
Our world simply rocks with eager and 
excited, calm and quiet, dull and plod- 
ding — labour. 

But comparatively few people ever give 
themselves time calmly to step aside 
from this perpetual rush of life in order 
to ascertain whether all this turmoil and 
strain is working in the right direction, 
— whether it is, in its results, conducive 
either to the spiritual or physical wel- 
fare of man. The majority of people 
little realize what an immense amount 
of wealth is continually being spent 
upon labour that is useless, and labour 
that is worse than useless. Whilst the 
people are crying out, and the rulers 
of the country are endeavouring to deal 
satisfactorily with the difficulties of the 
day, millions of pounds sterling are 
being paid out annually upon the 
upkeep of work that is not only of 




The Temple of Life 
doubtful value but to a great extent 
absolutely harmful. Whilst the world 
is crying out for light, it is condemned, 
no doubt largely through its own care- 
lessness and hardness of heart, to dwell 
in darkness. Whilst this present age 
is groaning for reality and life, it grasps 
in its unthinking and feverish haste 
illusion and death. Whilst men are 
blindly groping for bread — the Bread of 
Life — they more often than not break 
their teeth upon a stone. 
When we speak of life, we mean life 
which is immortal. For there is no 
other life. It is true that the breath of 
life may be driven out, or at a given 
moment withdraw itself from a par- 
ticular material organism which it 
happens to animate ; but life is, in 
itself, eternal and imperishable. Indeed, 
if it were possible for true life to be 
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General Principles 
extinguished, it would cease to be life 
at all ; the very essence of life being 
that it is, as opposed to death which is 
the not-being. Life is the light of the 
world, the only true reality ; as con- 
trasted with death, the awful void of 
darkness. 

Two alternatives therefore confront us 
at the outset of our existence ; either 
the Light shining in darkness will pre- 
vail with ever increasing radiance until 
the dread illusion of the darkness is no 
more, and we lay hold upon eternal 
life ; or else the stifling clouds of 
material illusion will drive away the 
Light of life until the dark void of 
death alone remains. 
Now this Light of which we speak, 
and which gives us life, is Truth or 
Reality. Whilst the illusion of which 
we speak, and which brings about 
7 
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Science and Art, ijuhen properly understood 
and rightly directed, should lead us ever 
onward and upward in the pathways 
of true thought and true feeling, and 
aid our souls in reaching the culmi- 
nating heights of wisdom and love — the 
Word and the Spirit — which, proceed- 
ing from the fountain-head of Eternal 
Truth, can alone give us the immortal 
life that we so earnestly seek. 
Before proceeding further we would call 
the attention of the reader to the chart 
on page 15, It consists of a Trinity 
of Trinities. Each is a Trinity-in- 
Unity, — an inseparable Three-in-One. 
We find first the Divine Trinity-in- 
Unity — the Alpha and the Omega — 
which forms at once the source and 
beginning from whence all things 
proceed, and at the same time the goal 
gr end into which all things must be 
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General Principles 
towards unity with God, must In- 
evitably depend upon the satisfactory 
operation of those two great powers 
of thought and feeling. We therefore 
need some instrument or instruments of 
human progress that will assist us in 
gaining true thought and true feeling, 
for unless we have true thought and 
true feeling we cannot have true 
religion. We shall find these two 
assistant instruments in Science and 
Art. It is the province of Science to 
bring about true thought in men's 
minds ; and it is the province of Art to 
bring about true feeling in men's 
hearts. It is the duty of Science to 
give men that true thought of which 
the culmination is Divine Wisdom ; and 
it is the duty of Art to give men that 
true feeling of which the consumma- 
tion is Divine Love. In other words, 
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The Temple of Life 
the Human Personality. We may effect- 
ively describe this human personality 
as consisting of Power, Thought, and 
Feeling. The moment we have these 
three, we have what we may describe 
as — personality. Whilst in the event 
of one or the other of these three being 
lacking in a human soul, such could 
scarcely be said to possess personality. 
Furthermore, although these three are 
distinct, yet they are inseparable, and 
could not each exist without the other. 
We could not put our thought into 
operation without the power so to do, 
nor yet without the will to exercise that 
power — the feeling of a wish or desire 
to think. And so it is with all the three 
aspects of the human personality. They 
are an inseparable three-in-one, an in- 
separable trinity-in-unity. In this second 
section o£ the chart, at the top, and 




General Principles 
corresponding to the Power or Life- 
principle in the first Trinity, we have 
Power — the Life-principle. Next, 
corresponding to the Word, or Divine 
Wisdom, we have Thought. Finally, 
corresponding to the Spirit, or Divine 
Love, we have Feeling. Thus it is that 
man is made in the image of God. 
The third Trinity is the Trinity of the 
Instrument of Human Progress — con- 
sisting of Religion, Science, and Art. 
At the top, corresponding to the Power, 
or Life-principle in each of the other two 
Trinities respectively, we have Religion 
— the Life-principle. Next, correspond- 
ing to the Word, or Thought, of each 
of the other two Trinities respectively, 
we have Science. Finally, corresponding 
to the Spirit, or Feeling, in each of the 
other two Trinities respectively, we 
have Art. Thus we shall see that the 
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The Temple of Life 
Trinity of the Instrument of Human 
Progress is also made in the Divine 
image, — and holy and sacred is this 
trinity, — an inseparable unity. 
When men attempt to separate Religion 
from the other two persons of this 
Trinity (Science and Art) we get false 
religion. When men attempt to separate 
Science from the other two persons of 
this Trinity {Religion and Art) we get 
false Science. And when men attempt 
to separate Art from the other two 
persons of this Trinity (Religion and 
Science) we get false Art. And this is 
just what men have been doing ; and the 
result upon the world is evil and misery. 
Let it be the privilege of the twentieth 
century to strive to re-unite these three 
persons of the Trinity of the Instrument 
of Human Progress in their conception 
by man. 
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A TRINITY OF TRINITIES 
First Trinity 

Divine Personality 
(i) The Power of Truth — (or Life-principle) 

(2) The Word of Truth— (Divine Wisdom- 
Knowledge) 

(3) The Spirit of Truth — (Divine Love — Good- 
will) 

Second Trinity 
Human Penonality 
(i) VoviST — (or Life- principle) 

(2) Thought — (True Thought^ — Knowledge) 

(3) Feeling— (True Feeling— Goodwill) 

Third Trinity 
Instrument of Human "Progress 
(i) Religion — (or Life-principle) 

(2) Science— (True Thought — Knowledge) 

(3) Art— (True Feeling— Goodwill) 
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The Temple of Life 
To briefly tabulate what we have said 
in somewhat different phraseology, we 
may say : 

(i) The Divine Personality is the Great 
Unity, from which all things do proceed 
and into which all things have to resolve. 
The Alpha and the Omega — the Begin- 
ning and the End of Life — a Trinity- 
in-Unity. 

(2) The Human Personality is also a 
Trinity-in-Unity — made according to 
the Divine Image. 

These two truths have long been con- 
ceded by the greatest thinkers of all 
ages. 

(3) The Instrument of Human Progress 
is also a Trinity-in-Unity — made in the 
Human, and therefore the Divine image. 
This latter truth is not yet generally 
recognised. Until it is, we cannot lock 
for true progress in human evolution ; 
16 
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General Principles 
except in so much as we may call that 
true progress which tends towards this 
recognition. It is not until we realize 
and act upon this Trinity of Trinities 
— this Trinity of True Life — that we 
can be said to have our entire machinery 
in order. The proper consideration of 
these three Trinities (each inseparable 
from the human standpoint, and indeed 
all being in very truth in the form of 
the one and only Reality) constitutes a 
veritable key to life. 
In each case, let it be carefully observed, 
the three persons of the Trinity form 
an inseparable unity. Any attempt at 
separation will end in disaster. Any 
attempt to make any one aspect of the 
whole into an end in itself will be 
setting up a graven image that sooner 
or later must be dashed to pieces. 
That this separation has been constantly 
c 17 
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The Temple of Life 
attempted through the ignorance and 
rashness of man is only too true — hence 
perhaps all our religious sects and schisms 
which may possibly have been caused 
through giving undue prominence to 
one or other of the three persons or 
veilings either of the Divine or of the 
Human Personality — or both. Hence 
also the misery, vice, and wrong con- 
ditions which prevail in human life 
through the attempted separation of 
Religion, Science, and Art. 
May it not be that from the imperfect 
attunement of the Unity of the 
Trinity of Human Consciousness, we 
form imperfect conceptions of the Unity 
of the Divine Trinity resulting in end- 
less sects or "half-truths" of Religion ; 
forms of Religion which are distortions 
of some particular aspect of truth ? 
The Creeds of the Holy Catholic Church 
i8 






General Principles 
nave, as we know, been the stumbling- 
block of many ; and this has been so in 
spite of the fact that the foundation of 
these Creeds is in harmony and concord 
with the highest religious truth of all 
ages and the most exalted wisdom of the 
magi. Yet all the attacks of superficial 
thinkers, with their narrow finite intel- 
lects, have been unable to demohsh the 
Church, for it is built upon the Rock 
of Truth ; and we cannot kill truth, for 
truth is the principle of eternal life, 
which — although it can be driven out 
— can never die. We have already seen 
that only by truth can a man be saved 
from death. The whole truth means 
eternal life. Nothing else can mean 
eternal life. We cannot be saved by 
error, and it is not a mere matter of 
religious belief but it is a matter of 
scientific certainty that unless a man 
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possess the whole truth he cannot be 
(wholly) saved, — saved from death unto 
life ; for by just such portions of the 
truth that he lacks, by just so much 
will he be unsaved, lost, or damned, 
whichever we like to call it. But the 
gaining of truth in all things little by 
little, and, as it were, from "outside," 
would be — even if it were possible — the 
work of countless ages. The Church 
therefore proclaims the necessity of 
partaking of the Life, and becoming 
incorporated in the Body, of Christ — 
the Eternal Logos, Thought, or Word 
of God, Who is Truth in Essence, 
Substantial Wisdom and Love. 
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II. THE FIRST ESSENTIAL 
IT^VEN as the two essentials for right 
^■-^ living are true thought and true 
feeling, so the hindrances are error in 
thought and error in feeling. All the 
misery, vice, and wrong conditions 
under which the world is groaning, 
spring from one, or both, of these two 
things — error in thought or error in 
feeling. Therefore for the increase 
of true life we need to cleanse the 
human mind and the human heart from 
error. And it is the work of Science 
and Art, which are the two handmaids 
of Religion, to help in this cleansing 
process. 

But the Science and Art of the present 
day do not appear to be satisfactorily 
fulfiUing their mission in this respect. 
The Science of to-day may indeed 
succeed up to a certain point in gain- 
ing true information about material 
23 
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manifestations; but it chiefly works from 
without inwards, instead of from within 
outwards. It largely deals with the 
mere outside of things, with mere 
externals, with mere appearances, with 
mere symptoms ; it deals with material 
effects rather than with spiritual causes ; 
and the Science taught in the schools 
does not shine with the glow of 
Wisdom. We need a Science that is 
founded upon the true reality of 
spiritual laws, rather than a Science 
that is founded upon phenomena. 
Yet before Science can hold any power- 
ful sway in the minds of men, and still 
more before true Religion can shed its 
Divine light upon men's souls, there 
must first of all be the desire for 
wisdom, and the desire for the Divine 
and the good. There must first of all 
be a stirring or a motion of the heart 
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The First Essential 
towards the good and the true ; there 
must first of all be a longing to receive 
truth. 

Therefore, if we wish to dwell in the 
Temple of Life, the first thing to be aimed 
at before all things else is a right attitude 
of heart. 

Upon the attitude of the human heart 
will depend the direction taken by 
man's free will ; the direction taken by 
that wonderful power of " choice " 
between good and evil. Upon the 
attitude of the human heart will depend 
the two alternatives of which we have 
already spoken, namely the ultimate 
supremacy of illusion and darkness in 
their final aspect of death, or the ulti- 
mate supremacy of reality and light in 
their final aspect of eternal life. 
If we carefully investigate the subject 
we shall find that nearly all religions 

25 




The Temple of Life 
turn upon conversion — a new birth — 
after the turning of the heart into the 
right attitude, or call it what you will. 
The first thing that the Psalmist cried 
out when he felt his soul separated from 
God was " renew a right spirit within 
me." His one cry was for a right 
attitude of heart. And we also read of 
the Holy Spirit which shall lead us into 
all truth. Now this very phraseology 
— this use of the word "lead" — would 
indicate that we must be led in some 
particular " way." And we shall find 
that it is so. The true Spirit kindling 
the heart is to lead us through the way 
or word of Divine Wisdom (" I am the 
Way," said Christ) into all truth. "No 
man cometh unto the Father except by 
Me," said He Who was the Way, the 
Incarnate Word of Divine Wisdom. 
" Except ye be born again," and 
26 
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' except ye become as a little child, 
ye cannot enter into the kingdom of 
heaven." Without this change of 
heart we cannot proceed in the way 
that leads to eternal life. 
When therefore we come to view the 
matter as a whole, we shall find that 
the first step of the stairway towards 
higher and nobler conditions of life is 
to kindle in the human heart a longing 
after goodness, truth, and b;auty; to 
awaken and maintain that right feeling 
in men's hearts which will make them 
continually aspire to higher and nobler 
stages of wisdom and love, — of life and 
being. 

This is the work which Art — as the hand- 
maid of Religion — has to accomplish in 
helping forward the regeneration of the 
human race. 

Unfortunately, however, Art appears to 
27 
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have lost sight of her high mission. 
To call the most prevalent Art of the 
day the handmaid of Religion would 
be absurd. The most general and 
widely circulated Art, — such as the 
popular novels, plays, music, and 
pictures, — is chiefly the outcome of 
the spirit of mammon, and is helping 
to foster the vanity and folly with 
which the world is already filled to 
overflowing. Yet Art should undoubt- 
edly be the handmaid of Religion, 
and this incorrect attitude of the Art 
of the day is one of the most important 
things which we have to alter if we 
wish to remove the real root of the 
mischief — the source from which all 
the evil and misery of life really spring. 
For just as the scientist should aim at 
becoming the channel through which 
the seed of Divine Wisdom is sown in 
28 
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The First Essential 
the mind of man, so the artist should 
aim at becoming the channel through 
which the seed of Divine Love is sown 
in the heart of man — until, taking root, 
this Chrlstly seed gradually moulds and 
fashions the soul into conformity with 
that which is Divine. 
When the rudimentary principles of 
the human personality — power, thought 
and feeling — are led through the path- 
ways of true thought and true feeling, 
the said human personality culminates 
in power, knowledge, and goodwill. 
This is the highest development that 
can strictly be called human. If the 
human personality — by being born of 
the Spirit— crosses the threshold and 
attains to a participation in Power, 
Divine Wisdom, and Divine Love, it 
can no longer be said to be merely 
human. Such a personality — to a greater 
29 
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sser degree, according to the stage 
of growth — becomes that of Divine 
Man. In the chart on page 1 5, the 
three Trinities are brought to a common 
focus in power, knowledge, and good- 
will, this being the point at which the 
Divine may be said to descend to meet 
the human in the latter's evolution 
upwards. 

Now if Religion is that which has 
for its object the bringing of the soul 
to God, who is the Truth and the 
Life, then Science and Art — which are 
the two handmaids of Religion — the 
two intermediary levers upon which 
human life depends — can only be rightly 
directed when they are considered from 
a religious standpoint. And since a 
right attitude of heart is the first essen- 
tial to life, and Art is the divinely 
appointed medium through which to 
30 
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The First Essential 
influence the human heart, an en- 
deavour to revive the true mission of 
Art would appear to be one of the first 
steps that must be taken if a better and 
higher state of hfe is to be attained. 
If the men and women of to-day would 
one and all determine to devote their 
spare time to the furtherance of a 
great cause such as this, much might be 
done to alleviate the present unhappy 
conditions of life. Instead of which, 
most of our well disposed people con- 
tent themselves with merely patching up 
the symptoms of disease ; and however 
important this may be, insomuch as it 
partly alleviates the sufferings of the 
moment, it is, in itself, similar to pour- 
ing water into a vessel that leaks instead 
of having the good sense to repair the 
leakage. From the point of permanent 
good this sort of work is futile. All 
3» 
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the external machinery of human life 
depends on the two great levers of 
which we have spoken — Science and 
Art ; and true human progress depends, 
under God, upon getting these two 
great levers into proper working order. 
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in. HUMAN PROGRESS 

BY human progress we mean the 
advancement of humanity towards 
higher and nobler conditions of life. 
We all of us wish for true life, and 
know that it is the great goal after 
which humanity — consciously or un- 
consciously — is for ever striving. No 
doubt the methods we employ are often 
mistaken, foolish, and wrong ; and in 
consequence of our ignorance the folly- 
stricken paths into which many of us 
enter in our pursuit of well-being con- 
stitute a veritable tragedy. But behind 
all our foolish blindness, behind all our 
feeble groping in the dark, there still 
remains the desire for better things. And 
this not only for ourselves but for 
everyone around us, it being utterly 
impossible to gain true life for ourselves 
whilst callous to the lot of others. 
In considering the subject of human 
35 
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progress the first point to which atten- 
tion should be drawn is the fact that 
underlying true life are certain un- 
changing and interior principles. If 
these fundamental principles are in any 
way out of order, and failing to fulfil 
their true mission, bad exterior symp- 
toms, such as poverty, disease, injustice, 
vice, and other wrong conditions, will 
be certain to result. And since these 
bad exterior symptoms are more visible 
to the outward eye than are the funda- 
mental principles from which they 
spring, man, as soon as he becomes 
aware of their existence, usually con- 
tents himself with efforts to remove 
these outward signs of disorder, only ; 
treating the external symptoms them- 
selves ; forgetful of the fact that no 
mere alleviation of symptoms can ever 
eradicate the disease if the root cause 
36 
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still remains in operation. And it is 
just this very failure to look beneath 
the surface that is especially hindering 
human progress in the present day. 
Modern life is something like a round- 
about at a country fair through which 
men and women, in the process of 
running to and fro striving to obtain 
seats on the horses or in the cars, get 
thrown out of their places, and bruised, 
and maimed, and terribly disfigured. 
To alleviate all the suffering and disorder 
ensuant upon this mad panic is next to 
impossible, even though a great amount 
of time and money may be given solely 
to this one end. The fact that possibly 
something may be wrong with the 
engines does not occur to most men, 
for few spend much time in thinking of 
any matters beyond those with which 
they are immediately concerned. Yet a 
37 
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visit to the engine-room would quickly 
show that the engines are not only 
badly out of order, but that they are 
positively being driven by the wrong 
mothe - power. Nothing further is 
needed to account for the mischief. 
But since the thought to overhaul the 
engines does not occur to anyone, all 
that is done towards providing a 
remedy is to endeavour to render such 
assistance as may be possible to the 
victims of the disorder, — to help in 
alleviating symptoms. 
In the same kind of way we have in- 
numerable societies and movements in 
the present day ceaselessly endeavouring 
to alleviate the external disorder and 
suffering ensuant upon the wrong con- 
ditions of modern life, heedless of the 
fact that all such endeavours — though 
excellent as far as they go — can never 

38 
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be of any permanent avail whilst the 
engines of human progress — the engines by 
means of which the whole machinery 
of human life is kept in motion — are 
being driven by the wrong motive- 
power. We have endeavoured to show 
that these engines are Science and Art ; 
since the whole conduct of hfe is 
dependant upon the direction taken by 
man's thought and feeling (or will) — 
by the attitude of his mind and heart. 
And as all voluntary action is the 
result of some thought or feeling which 
has preceded it, to precisely the same 
extent that our thought and feeling 
(and consequently action) is true we 
shall find ourselves progressing towards 
true life. 

Now whilst Science proudly serves 

itself, and is driven by the vain fancy of 

worldly men, we shall continue to have 
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constant development of discoveries 
and inventions which are not only of 
very doubtful value but frequently 
harmful. And whilst Art pursues the 
same idolatrous course we shall have an 
equally large output of Art works 
which, in turn, are also not only 
of very doubtful value but frequently 
harmful. 

We need rather that Science— instead 
of merely gaining this or that kind of 
knowledge (pursuing knowledge for the 
sake of knowledge) — should endeavour 
to promote that right thought, or attitude 
of mind, that will help men to lead true 
lives. And we need that Art — instead 
of merely arousing this or that kind of 
feeling (pursuing Art for the sake of 
Art) — should endeavour to arouse that 
right feeling, or attitude of heart, that, in 
turn, will also help men to lead true lives. 



Human Progress 
But Science and Art will never succeed 
in fulfilling this high mission unless 
they are driven by the right motive- 
power. The right motive-power is the 
Love of God. 
I To suppose that the popular but fal- 
lacious dicta of "Knowledge for the 
sake of Knowledge" and "Art for Art's 
sake " are in any way sufficient to 
ensure the fulfilment of this mission is 
a very grave error. Nothing ought to 
be done for its own sake. Everything, 
if it is to fulfil its true mission, ought 
J- to be wrought for the greater glory of 
I God and the welfare of mankind. And 
since the true welfare of mankind is to 
draw men's souls ever nearer to the 
beatific state of the Divine union, true 
human progress must ever consist in the 
drawing nearer to God. 
Therefore it is not the nation that 
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has accumulated the richest material 
possessions, the finest fleet, and the 
most powerful army, that has made the 
greatest advance in human progress, but 
the nation that has drawn the nearest 
to the kingdom of heaven. And from 
this standpoint the best nation is the 
nation that can produce the largest 
number of childlike and devout souls 
who have consecrated their life and 
work to the love of God and man. 
Unfortunately, in this present age, we 
seem to be sadly forgetful of any such 
ideal. And it is on this account that a 
movement for promoting a higher 
spiritual ideal in Science and Art must 
be of far greater importance and value 
than any number of societies and guilds 
for fostering particular departments of 
scientific and artistic work. 
For we can never remedy the wrong 
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conditions of this or any other age by 
only dealing with mere externals — with 
mere symptoms. We must get back 
to root principles — to the engine room 
— and endeavour to secure that Science 
and Art, as the two great levers upon 
which the whole machinery of human 
progress depends, shall be driven by the 
motive-power of the love of God. 
Indeed, it is possible that there are 
too many societies and movements 
already at work in the world for the 
accomplishment of this or that good 
work, or for the removal of this or 
that exterior evil ; i.e.^ movements for 
the treating of symptoms. We now 
need a united effort to extend the 
knowledge of the essential principles 
upon which all true progress depends. 
We need a national endeavour to pro- 
mote that true education which aims 
43 
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at teaching the fundamental principles 
of life rather than a collection of super- 
ficial facts ; — an education that will 
ensure that children shall be taught to 
love God and to think. 
The establishment of any such move- 
ment, however, must inevitably be 
fraught with immense difficulty. It 
means nothing less than an endeavour 
to lead all the activities of life into the 
fold of True Religion. And whilst an 
appeal for the bringing about of some 
more obvious and external good — such 
as providing homes for waifs and strays, 
or food for starving dogs — will be 
readily answered by many, a great 
cause which strikes deep into the 
foundations of life (and which if suc- 
cessfully established would at once 
lessen and eventually do away with 
such external symptoms as those we 
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have mpr'...ioned, since there would be 
no \vaifs and strays, nor yet starving 
dogs, to provide for) can only appeal 
to those who have sufficient capacity 
to perceive its immense significance. 
Now, in order that a sound movement 
for promoting this higher realization 
of the scientific and artistic vocations 
may be successfully brought about, it 
is essential that we should base all that 
is done upon the first and great com- 
mandment, — and make the personal love 
and service of God the mothe-power of 
the whole of Ufe. 

There is nothing new in this necessity. 
It has been preached by the Church 
throughout all ages. And if the Church 
were in an ideal state, and also the 
ruling power of the world, no other 

I society or movement would be needed. 

I But the Church is not in an ideal 
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state. Neither is it the rul'ng power 
— even in nominally Christian couwtries. 
In addition to which, Science and Art 
— the two handmaids of Religion — 
have strayed away on their own account 
and set themselves up as separate in- 
struments of human progress ; things 
which they are not ; nor can they 
even appear as such except when out 
of their true paths. 

Until we have Religion, Science, and 
Art re-united as one Trinity-in-Unity 
— (a Trinity-in-Unity made in the 
Divine image of Power, Word, and 
Spirit) — our fundamental machinery 
will not be in proper working order, 
and true human progress will be 
impossible. But when Science and 
Art are united in one with the motive- 
power of the love of God, then a 
heavenly progress, far beyond the 
46 
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dreams of this present age, will carry 
men onwards and upwards to ever 
higher and nobler conditions of life 
and being. 

What we now need, then, is not a 
society for the cultivation of this or 
that kind of Science or Art (we have 
any number of these), but a society 
or national movement that will aim 
at bringing Science and Art under 
the driving-power or yoke of True 
Religion, i.e., the love of God. When 
such a movement is established it will 
be open to every man and woman — 
aye, and child also — to join its ranks 
and help in the greatest cause in which 
it is possible for mankind to engage. 
On the other hand, many will very 
likely decline to have anything to do 
with it, through failing to grasp its 
profound significance. 
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Any man who ventures to start such 
a movement will not be understood 
by the world. He may very likely 
not even understand himself. He will 
be in danger of being misjudged and 
done to death by the cruelty and apathy 
of ignorant men and women. And he 
must surrender his whole life to the will 
of God. But for his greater peace he 
will no doubt remember the words : 

" He shall give His angels charge over thee, 
To keep thee in all thy ways." 



\RT IN ITS RELATION TO 
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IV. ART IN ITS RELATION TO 

HUMANITY 
/CONSIDERING the soul as the 
^^^ human temple of life and Art as 
the God-given medium through which 
to awaken and maintain a right spirit 
or attitude of heart within that temple, 
we will now endeavour to trace some 
slight outline of the important part 
which Art has to play in aiding the 
regeneration of the human race. 
We shall find that at all events there is 
no lack of artistic work. We live in 
a thorough whirlpool of artistic activity. 
Art in its various forms — literature, the 
drama, music, painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture and the crafts — is being made into 
a profession by all sorts and conditions 
of men. Thousands of students are 
continually being trained in the various 
art schools throughout the world ; exhi- 
bitions of pictures are constantly being 
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held ; and never before have books and 
periodicals been so literally showered 
upon the market. As to music, the 
number of concerts given in London 
alone is altogether overwhelming. And 
whereas a few years ago it was considered 
quite unseemly for the upper classes to 
figure upon the concert platform, 
nowadays they vie with each other in 
finding occasions for so doing. Immense 
sums of money are expended annually 
throughout the civilized world upon 
the up-keep of modern Art, and in 
addition to the actual money that is 
spent, millions of valuable lives are at 
work continually in supplying — either 
directly or indirectly — the various 
forms of Art with which we are 
surrounded. 

It is therefore — in the face of the 
many social difficulties of the day — a 
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matter of the greatest importance that 
we should endeavour to ascertain whether 
all this wealth and energy is being wisely 
used ; if, in short, the Art of the day 
is fulfilling its true mission. 
We have seen that it is the true mission 
of Art to help in the moral and 
spiritual elevation of the human race, 
by awakening in men's hearts the true 
and spiritual ideals which should govern 
their lives. 

Now we often hear the question asked 
as to whether Art is given to us as a 
means of recreation. And we shall find 
that, in the true sense of the word 
" recreation," we may answer this 
question in the affirmative. To take a 
decidedly popular instance we may point 
to the case of a man who goes to a 
music-hall feeling tired and jaded. A 
musical-eccentric makes him laugh, and 
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smoothes away his cares, and so long as 
the musical-eccentric is in no way 
vulgar or low, he is a true artist, and 
has by means of mirthful Art brought 
healing to that man's mind. What, 
after all, is true recreation — re-creation 
— but a form of healing ? 
To take higher examples than that 
already cited, one man may be healed 
by means of soothing classical music, 
another by looking at pictures, and 
another by reading a beautiful book. 
We may therefore definitely say that 
mental and spiritual healing constitute 
a very large part of the mission which 
Art has to fulfil in the lives of men. 
But we must see to it that we do not 
encourage that superficial kind of healing 
which simply lulls the senses ; we must 
insist upon having Art which — though 
speaking, in the nature of things, through 
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the senses — reaches and heals the soul. 
And just as the less exalted forms of 
Art may, in the way we have shown, 
restore a man to his normal condition, 
so. Art, in its more divine developments, 
may help to raise man to an ever higher 
and higher stage of consciousness and 
aid him in reaching, through Christ, 
that state of complete restoration — unity 
with the Divine Principle of all things. 
And if Art has been given to man for 
these purposes, we cannot reasonably 
expect a solution of the many social 
and other difficulties with which we 
are surrounded if this great lever 
for influencing men's hearts is being 
wrongfully used. 

Now it will be seen from what we 
have to say later on, that Art may 
afFect our souls either for good or evil. 
And here we may gain some light by 
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considering Art in its more elementary 
stages. 

Take the case of a mother soothing 
her child to rest by means of some 
crooning lullaby — some little song of 
peace and tranquillity. Here we have 
the discords resolved into concord, the 
conflicting emotions resolved Into the 
great Unity, the bringing about of 
higher and more harmonious conditions. 
This is truly-directed Art, and from 
this elementary Art we have all our 
ennobling and glorious music — the music 
of the masters. 

Then, on the other hand, we find an 
aboriginal savage beating an exciting 
tattoo on a drum, and stirring up his 
tribe to feelings of war and bloodshed — 
to strife and discord. This is falsely- 
directed Art, and much modern music 
may be classed under this head. 
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Yet in both these cases the Art may be 
true and good Art from the merely 
external point of view — the merely 
esthetic point of view — the point of 
view of artistic workmanship — the point 
of view of what we may call the 
" body " of the work of Art. But this 
point of view is only a half-truth — and 
by far the least important half ; it is 
the half which mostly appeals to the 
senses, and not the half which appeals 
mostly to the spirit. Therefore before 
we begin to consider whether the Art 
of the day is satisfactorily fulfilling its 
mission, let us first endeavour to ascer- 
tain what it is in Art that arouses feeling 
in men's hearts. 

A true work of Art, like a human 
being, is sacramental in its nature. 
Both consist of an outward material 
manifestation of an inward and spiritual 
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essence or content. On the one hand we 
have the external manifestation to the 
senses ; on the other we hav3 the in- 
ward and spiritual essence which speaks, 
through this external manifestation, to 
the soul. Owing to the materiaHsm 
and superficiality of the present age, 
we are too much inclined to give undue 
prominence in works of Art — as in 
other things also — to mere externals. 
But it is the inward essence or spiritual 
content in the work of Art — its spirit 
or character — that arouses emotions in 
those who come under its influence. 
Before a work of Art can be of true 
•value to man, it must obey a far higher 
law than the law of external beauty. 
For a work of Art to have a really 
good influence upon our souls, it must 
be divine and good in its inward essence 
— it must obey not merely external 
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assthetic law, but the law of what we 
may call the Divine Presence — the law 
of inward and spiritual beauty. 
Through artists — of the "Art for Art's 
sake " school — failing to realize this, 
many people are misled, and encourage 
Art which — though externally beauti- 
ful and good — is nevertheless bad in its 
inward essence, and consequently bad 
in its influence. What has been known 
as the "esthetic school" is probably 
responsible for a great deal of falsity 
in this respect. 

Through looking at things merely from 
this point of view of external beauty, 
people fail to discern the character of 
the inward spiritual essence, and con- 
sequent spiritual influence of works of 
Art. Through not being spiritually- 
minded they are not "discerners of the 
spirits, whether they be of God." 
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To assert, as so many artists have done, 
that the beautiful and the good are 
one and the same is a most dangerous 
doctrine, unless we recognize that 
inward and outward beauty are not 
the same thing, and that they are not 
necessarily inter-dependent upon one 
another. The Beautiful and the Good, 
with Truth, may no doubt make one 
Whole, one Trinity-in-Unity of good- 
ness, truth and beauty, and, as such, are 
inseparable ; but it does not follow that 
that which is outwardly beautiful and 
therefore outwardly good and true, is 
necessarily inwardly beautiful and there- 
fore inwardly good and true — or vice 
versa. Consequently, as it is chiefly 
the inward essence that speaks to our 
souls, we shall, unless we have clear 
spiritual vision, fall into terrible error 
in judging of the true value of the 
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various forms of Art around us. 
External beauty is perceived by the 
senses ; inward beauty is perceived by 
the Spirit ; and an artist with clear 
and unimpeded spiritual vision would 
refuse to consider anything really 
beautiful unless it was beautiful and 
good in its inward essence. 
To throw a little light upon this subject, 
let us take a parallel case in real life. 
We meet people who are beautiful 
externally — people with beautiful 
features and figures, dressed in accord- 
ance with perfect assthetic taste. But 
if, in spite of this, their inward 
character and expression is bad — if 
their spiritual essence or content, 
their self, as differentiated from their 
"external setting," is bad — then the 
influence which their presence is likely 
to exert upon others will be bad 
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also. And it is the same with works 
of Art. 

It would be easy to give further 
examples to prove this point, but all 
persons who know what is meant by 
the " atmosphere " of a room will 
readily understand. A room furnished 
by the devil would perhaps be very 
esthetic, with most harmonious ap- 
pointments, and delicate shadings, pleas- 
ing to the senses, and consequently 
beautiful to the mind from an external 
point of view. But if a saint — with 
clear spiritual vision — were to enter 
that room he would be struck with 
a deadly horror, owing to the evil 
inward essence underlying the fair 
externals. 

One can imagine a city built and 
decorated in such a way that to live 
a God-like and spiritual life v/ithin its 
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walls would be a matter of extreme 
difficulty. So, also, one can imagine 
a city — built so divinely, even as the 
New, the Heavenly Jerusalem shall be, 
with the houses, objects of daily use, 
pictures, books, and music all of such 
a divine nature, that evil motions of 
the soul would be utterly suffocated by 
the glorious atmosphere of that city. 
Therefore, in considering the value of 
a work of Art in its relation to the 
welfare of mankind, the critic we re- 
quire is a man who judges things from 
the Divine standpoint, from the inner 
consciousness of God. Absurd as it 
may seem to some people, such a man 
will know what is meant by a "virtuous 
coat," or a "benevolent stone." 
To sum up the matter then, we may 
decide that a work of Art consists of 
an outward manifestation of an inward 
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essence or content, and that unless this 
inward content — which is spiritually 
discerned — is beautiful and good, no 
amount of external beauty can prevent 
the work from being a veritable " wolf 
in sheep's clothing." The ideal work of 
Art — -like the ideal personality — is that in 
■which the inward and the outward are one 
perfect whole. 
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V. THE FAILURE OF MODERN 

ART 
"IT /"HEN we make an investigation 
^ ^ of the Art of the day, or the 
Art of any former age for that matter, 
we shall find generally that it can be 
classed under four different headings, 
ist, Art which speaks to our souls in a 
direct manner,saying that which it is good 
for us to hear. This is the best Art. 
2nd, Art which says nothing at all to 
us, being a mere exhibition of technique. 
This is counterfeit Art. 
3rd, Art which speaks indefinitely, and 
tends through this and undue complexity 
to confuse the mind. This is unhealthy 
Art. 

And 4th, Art which speaks to our souls 
in a direct manner, saying that which 
it is bad for us to hear. This is the 
worst Art. 
Fortunately there is in our modern Art 
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a certain proportion, none too large, of 
Art of the first order, — the best Art. 
The other three kinds of Art constitute, 
however, a very much larger proportion. 
We all know, for instance, the Art 
which consists in a mere exhibition of 
technique such as is taught in the 
schools. Such Art, being nearly void 
of inward expression, says scarcely any- 
thing at all to us. It is in fact but an 
empty husk. It is a lay-figure, a wax 
model, a lifeless " body." It may arouse 
our enthusiasm, and we may admire 
the mechanical skill of the artist, but, 
except for this, it leaves us cold and 
unmoved. It does not reach our souls. 
This Art, which is really no Art at all, 
is comparatively harmless, although we 
cannot but deplore the number of 
valuable years sacrificed by its exponents 
in the attainment of mere technique. 
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Moreover, such exhibitions are calcu- 
lated to turn the public attitude towards 
Art into a shallow and false channel, 
and so to jeopardise the due support of 
true Art. We should do better to 
insist upon mere jugglery appearing 
under that name, and not permit it to 
be brought forward as Art. 
Then we all know the so-called "high" 
Art. In many cases this is so complex 
and subtle in its construction that it can 
only be appreciated by the leisured few 
who have studied the "cult." It fre- 
quently appeals to the senses and goes 
no further. Its inward essence is often 
morbid and neurotic, confusing to the 
mind rather than elevating to the soul. 
And Art that is indefinite and complex, 
which can only be understood by the 
specially trained few, is not the kind of 
Art that is calculated to fulfil the 
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mission we have set before us as being 
the true mission of Art. 
The remaining form of Art — that 
which is definitely bad — is too well- 
known to need description. The world 
is full of plays, books, pictures, music, 
and buildings, which are positively 
degrading to the soul. It was such Art 
as this that caused the Puritans of old 
to cut all Art out of their lives, thereby 
setting aside one of the greatest gifts 
that have been given to man to aid him 
in his endeavour after the highest. 
And so, looking at the matter from the 
point of view of character and inward 
essence, we shall, it is to be feared, find 
that most of the Art of the present 
day has taken a blind turning which 
leads to confusion ; whilst the amount 
of wealth wasted, and worse than 
wasted, in its production would be 
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enough to clothe and feed the needy all 
over England. We shall find, in short, 
that our modern Art is for the most 
part failing to fulfil its true mission. 
For Art in all its forms — literature, 
painting, music, architecture and the 
crafts — has been given to man as a 
means whereby to arouse true feeling, 
or goodwill, in the human heart ; firstly, 
the lower, but no less needful forms of 
Art, that through humour, mirth, and 
general diversion, will healthily re- 
store, or re-create, men's minds ; and, 
secondly, those higher and diviner 
forms of Art that will cause us con- 
tinually to aspire after ever higher and 
nobler conditions of life and being. 
Now if Art has been given us for these 
good purposes, the country or the age 
in which Art is failing to fulfil this 
mission will be certain to lose its ideals 
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and fall into a state of materialism and 
spiritual apathy. 

What, then, will be the effect upon a 
country or an age In which the most 
prevalent and popular Art of the day 
is not only failing to fulfil this good 
mission, but is actually working in the 
opposite direction f — if the most widely 
circulated Art of the day, instead of 
definitely directing its energies towards 
awakening and maintaining true and 
good feeling, inclines towards bringing 
about a degenerate and degraded state 
of heart ? What will it mean then ? 
It will mean that the country or age is 
suffering from a most loathsome disease, 
and unless this disease is remedied at its 
source no mere patching up of the out- 
ward symptoms of disorder — however 
extensive — will ever result in any 
permanent restoration. 
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Probably no thinking man or woman 
would be prepared to assert that the 
greater portion of the Art of the day — 
particularly the more popular and prev- 
alent Art, such as the popular novels, 
pictures, plays, concerts, and music- 
halls — are definitely directed towards 
awakening and maintaining true and 
noble feeling. Most people will agree 
that, if anything, the reverse is the 
case. And if all this more general Art 
is doing harm rather than good, it 
plainly means that this great medium 
for arousing right feeling in the heart — 
a medium with which we cannot afford 
to dispense, since it can and should be 
the means of feeding the human soul 
with heavenly food — is doing that 
which is worse than waste, i.e., spend- 
ing millions of pounds, and employing 
thousands of lives, in disseminating evil. 
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It is not a case of giving a stone in 
place of bread, but a case of instilling 
deadly poison. 

Before, however, we can hope to find a 
remedy for this deplorable state of 
affairs, we need first to find out the 
cause of this failure on the part of 
modern Art to fulfil its true mission. 
This failure certainly cannot be due to 
lack of activity, for there have never 
before been so many Art Schools, filled 
with thousands of zealous students, to 
say nothing of concerts, exhibitions, 
and publications, as there are existing 
in the world of to-day. Neither can it 
be due to lack of knowledge, for our 
technical training is daily becoming 
more thorough and full of resource. 
Neither can it be due to lack of means, 
for immense suras of money are spent 
annually upon the upkeep of modern 
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Art. Neither lack of activity, lack of 
knowledge, nor lack of means can be 
the cause of the failure. 
Is not this failure due rather to the 
misdirection of energy? Does not the 
cause of the failure lie in the lack of a 
sufficiently lofty, sound and powerful 
motive-principle ? 

Let us consider the motives at work in 
the world around us. 
Nowadays artists appear to work at 
their Art from one or more of three 
great motives : for the sake of Art ; 
for the sake of fame and applause ; and 
for the sake of money. 
Not one of these three motives is sound 
and good. 

Superficial thinkers may imagine that 
the first is an excellent motive-principle. 
On the contrary, " Art for Art's sake " 

Lis a most pernicious and dangerous 
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doctrine ; a doctrine which sets up the 
" means " as an " end " in itself. One 
of the most illustrious musical com- 
posers of the present age presumably 
works at Art for Art's sake. So dis- 
tinguished an artist could — if he were 
so disposed — wield a mighty influence 
for good. Instead of which, he writes 
an opera with a libretto so foul and 
disgusting that even the blase city of 
New York forbids its public perform- 
ance. Although this outrage does not 
prevent him from being crowned with 
a laurel wreath in Vienna, and remaining 
the friend of kings and the great men 
of the earth, such a composer has done 
twofold harm ; he has missed an oppor- 
tunity to produce a work of Art with a 
powerful influence for good (producing 
instead a degrading work, and so giving 
poison instead of heavenly food), and 
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he has also — as a master — set a dis- 
graceful example to the thousands of 
young composers who follow his foot- 
steps, forgetful of the fact that there is 
enough vanity and corruption in the 
world without artists — who should be 
God's Messengers — adding yet more. 
Secondly, the name of the artists who 
work for fame and applause would 
seem to be legion, as shown by the 
ceaseless efforts of modern artists to 
impress their personality upon the 
minds of the people ; advertising or 
puffing themselves in a manner that can 
only be compared to the methods 
employed by the vendors of patent 
medicines and other articles which are 
modestly put forward as " the best." 
Thirdly, those music-halls, theatres, 
books, pictures, picture-postcards, and 
popular periodicals which often constitute 
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forms of Art which are calculated to 
degrade our hearts, and lower our ideals, 
are no doubt produced for the sake of 
pecuniary reward. 

Seeing that these things are so, is it not 
time that a united effort should be made 
to restore a sound motive-principle ? 
Do not we artists need to gain a more 
definite, a less personal, a loftier, and a 
nobler conception of our divine calling? 
Do we not need to study more closely 
the relationship of our work to the life 
of the world around us ? Do we not 
need to apply ourselves to those par- 
ticular forms of Art that are especially 
needed in the daily life of the people of 



this particular age ? — kindling 



the 



hearts of men those ideals which will 
help to bring about their emancipa- 
tion from the misery and disorder of 
modern society. 
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To do this we need a true and powerful 
motive-principle which will gradually 
cause all pernicious Art to suffer inter- 
change with the Art of Heaven ; and 
we shall never accomplish this inter- 
change except in one way, — namely, 
through the restoration of the Religious 
Ideal as the one and only motive-principle 
of life and work. 

It was the Religious Ideal that inspired 
the building of our glorious cathedrals 
of old. It was this same ideal which 
inspired the production of the noblest 
paintings, books, and musical com- 
positions of the masters. This same 
ideal — enshrined in the Benedictine 
motto, " Ad majorem dei gloriam " — 
is the kindling spirit which should 
constitute the motive-principle of all 
that we do. 

LWork of every sort and kind should be 
. : 
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founded upon the Religious Ideal. 
Fame, wealth, pleasure, and applause 
are not sufficient motives for life and 
work. They are not living motives. 
They are not eternal and indestructible 
motives. They are subject to place 
and time, and to accidental circum- 
stances. Though such motives may 
fill us with an intense desire for success^ 
they will never kindle that vital spark 
which alone can give life and vigour to 
all that we do. Such motives will 
never make us really enthusiastic, with- 
out which we can do nothing ; though 
sometimes we are apt to forget that to 
be " enthusiastic " means to be " filled 
with God." 

There is, however, an eternal motive 
which is not subject to place or time, 
nor yet to accidental circumstances. 
The name of this eternal motive is 
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I Love. God is Love. Let us, there- 
[ fore, make a definite consecration of 
our whole life and being, and all our 
life's work to God — through Christ — 
for ever and ever, striving to do all to 
His glory. Let us endeavour to eat 
and drink, work and play, in the con- 
tinual realization of the Divine Presence. 
Then our Art will become living Art ; 
it will be impossible for it to take the 
downward tendency which prevails so 
much in the world of to-day ; for such 
Art, instead of being moulded by the 
spirit of this or any other Age, will be 
fashioned by the Holy Spirit of the 
Ever-Blessed Trinity. It will be the 
voice of love — the Voice of God. 
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VI. ART IN ITS RELATION 

TO SOCIAL LIFE 

RT which is the Voice of Love 
will speak a clear message to 
all men. But now-a-days, although Art 
meets with much consideration, earnest 
endeavour, and profound study in 
relation to itself, and in relation to 
so-called " culture," very little thought 
is given to it in regard to its relation 
to social life. Yet this latter considera- 
tion — the relation of Art to the life 
of the world in general — undoubtedly 
constitutes the first point of importance, 
and the fundamental principle upon 
which we ought to base all further 
considerations. For the direction taken 
by the Art of the day so greatly affects 
the character of the nation that it 
affects the conditions of life of every 
man, woman, and child. 
We hear such a great deal about "Art 
8s 
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for Art's sake," yet if we were to see 
a man building a house, and upon our 
asking him what he was building for 
he were to reply : " Building ? Why, 
I'm building for the sake of building," 
we should probably think the man a 
simpleton. When, however, an artist 
says that he works at Art for Art's sake, 
we are inclined to think him a very 
fine fellow. And it is just this wretched 
jargon of "Art for Art's sake" that does 
so much harm. If only artists would 
dedicate themselves and their work to 
the glory of God and the service of 
mankind, striving to produce those 
works of Art that are of a character 
calculated to awaken fine feeling in 
men's hearts, and lead them in the 
reforms needed by the age, we should 
have a good deal less humbug and cant, 
far fewer so-called works of Art, and a 
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vast deal more valuable influence at 
work in the world. 

In the field of musical Art, composers 
are needed who will write works that 
constitute a suitable medium through 
which to arouse clear and definite 
emotions ; and executants — instead of 
astonishing their audiences with pyro- 
technics and noise — should study how 
to express these clear and definite 
emotions. It is greatly to be doubted 
whether one eminent artist in twenty is 
capable of playing a simple melody in 
such a manner as to draw tears from 
the eyes of his audience ; and we 
should probably not find any larger 
percentage of artists capable of rousing 
their audience to dancing-point through 
the infectious gaiety of a simple reel. 
It would seem as though an aesthetic 
taste or artistic nicety, alternating 
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with the grossest sensationalism, had 
quite superseded the true and healthy 
emotions which Art used formerly to 
manifest. 

Nor is Art, as a means of arousing 
good feeling, encouraged to any great 
extent in our schools and colleges. If 
prizes and scholarships were awarded to 
those students who displayed the 
greatest gift of arousing feeling through 
the medium of their Art, instead of to 
those who have the greatest mechanical 
skill and the machine-like qualification 
of working on the approved and ortho- 
dox lines, we should have a good deal 
more genuine and useful Art than we 
have at present. Even if a student 
starts his career with some elementary 
half-thought-out idea of the sacredness 
of his calling, it is exceedingly difficult 
for him to maintain it whilst going 
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through the technical curriculum of the 
modern academ^. The Art-spirit is 
more frequently than not ground out of 
him altogether, and he becomes a 
machine — a machine which is quite 
up-to-date in technical equipment, and 
that is all. We cannot, therefore, 
altogether blame the students if at this 
point of their career technique super- 
sedes soul. 

Then these students grow up and take 
high positions, perhaps themselves be- 
coming professors, or even principals of 
training colleges, and so forth ; and 
having in the hey-day of their youth 
lost, as it were, the golden thread of 
the Art they profess, they train up 
others on the same materialistic lines, 
ever developing the technical side of 
their Art to further and further stages 
of complexity, and ever leaving its 
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relation to life altogether out of the 
question. And so, just as we cannot 
entirely lay the blame on the students, 
neither can we affirm that it is wholly 
the fault of those who are responsible 
for their training ; for these latter have 
perchance been brought up upon the 
same death-like principles that they now 
employ in the training of others. The 
fault lies rather in a blind and foolish 
age, which instead of stepping aside to 
review the situation — instead of step- 
ping aside to think — has gone rushing 
aimlessly on in a kind of mad St. Vitus- 
dance until it has apparently become 
incapable of stopping itself. No doubt 
it will continue to do so until it dances 
itself to death. 

At the same time, however, as this 
dispensation is running to its close, a 
new and spiritual age is gradually 
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dawning ; and in this our hope must 
rest. Moreover, the faster the material- 
istic order of things runs to its death, 
and the more rapidly this age and its 
Art develops along the worldly lines in 
vogue at the present time, so much the 
sooner will be the ultimate supremacy 
of the era of truth. Already this era 
is seen by thousands in all parts of the 
world to be steadily approaching, and 
it is for Artists, and others also, to 
choose definitely upon which side they 
mean to be found. It is for Artists to 
decide whether they mean to work at 
those purified forms of Art that will 
help to usher in the new spiritual age, 
or merely to proceed along the present 
lines of materiahsm and technical com- 
plexity until modern Art arrives at the 
edge of the precipice at which it will 
finally meet its end. It is, we say, for 
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Artists to choose between these two 
paths. And it is for the lay world to 
decide whether they will be amongst 
those who help in inaugurating the new 
era, or merely proceed with the insane 
rush of modern Society till it, likewise, 
works out its own downfall. As Carlyle 
has told us, there are two men only to 
be honoured — the man who toils for our 
physical necessities, and the man who 
labours to give us that which is spirit- 
ually indispensable, — the Bread of Life. 
When we consider the due relationship 
between the Artist and the general 
public, we find on the one hand the 
world, which requires its spiritual 
food — its Bread of Life ; and on the 
other hand the Artist, whose business 
it is to supply the world with the 
heavenly food that it lacks. It is not 
only the business of the Artist 
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provide this food, but also to make sure 
that he gives the world food that it can 
spiritually digest, and not make the 
foolish mistake of giving strong meat 
to babes. Unfortunately, Artists are 
for the most part very forgetful of this 
latter necessity, and in consequence are 
not only far from being truly helpful to 
mankind, but in many cases become a 
positive hindrance. They first fill the 
souls of men with all sorts of unwhole- 
some and poisonous food, and then 
complain that the world is too stupid 
to understand them, and that it wants 
educating. Truly, the world wants 
educating, — but in the right way. 
Therefore, as the fundamental principle 
upon which to base our consideration 
of the due relationship between the 
Artist and the general public, let us 
remember that it is the Artist's 
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business to give people good uplifting 
food which they can easily digest and 
which will nourish their souls. This 
is the standpoint from which all further 
principles should be evolved. 
Now in the case of music, for example, 
we hear on every hand how difficult it 
is for young and rising Artists to obtain 
public recognition. Both in England 
and abroad it is increasingly difficult 
for the younger generation of composers 
to even gain a hearing for their works. 
It is still more difficult for composers to 
get their works published. The result 
is that we are surrounded with com- 
plaints on all sides, and funds are started 
to help forward the rising composers 
and to produce their works. But, how- 
ever well-meaning such endeavours un- 
doubtedly are, a fund to propagate a 
true gospel of Art in its relation to life 
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would be of very much greater import- 
ance and use to mankind in general. 
Does it never occur to the minds of 
modern Artists that their work is too 
technical — and too far removed from 
any direct bearing upon social needs — 
for the general public, and that it 
therefore has practically no public 
value ? Does It not strike them that — 
whilst the world is thirsting for the 
water of life, and longing for Art which 
will bring healing to the soul — It is a 
piece of senseless mockery to bring 
forward modern works that are blatant 
with noise and technical jugglery ? 
But, after all, the attitude of the Artist 
toward his public is by no means the 
only thing that needs improvement. 
The public are also to blame for many 
things ; and not only the great general 
public, but also the special and artistic 
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public which supports the higher de- 
velopments of Art. Few people are 
really sincere in their judgment, appre- 
ciation, and support of Art. Most 
people, fearing to form an opinion for 
themselves, are simply led by fashion, 
and they live in regard to Art, and 
many other things also, in an attitude 
of constant posing and pretence. Now- 
a-days there is so much gush over Art 
and Artists that it is most difficult to 
discern the truth, and one is sometimes 
inclined to think that the honest 
straightforward person who " does not 
profess to understand much about it, 
but knows what he likes," is often of 
far greater service to Art than those 
people who run after whatever they 
happen to consider to be "the thing." 
Some years ago the writer was in 
the habit of introducing many new 
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chamber-music works to the London 
musical public. When, after a concert 
was concluded, some not over-musical 
friend was asked how he liked the new 
trio, he replied in these words : " Well, 
you know, my dear fellow, of course it 
is all very wonderful, and for my part I 
simply can't imagine how you ever 
come to be able to play such com- 
plicated music. It is quite marvellous. 
It often seems to me as though each 
instrument was fighting against each 
other instrument, and that each player 
was trying to confuse all the other 
players by means of all these conflicting 
rhythms and counter-themes, or what- 
ever you call them. But, you know, 
the fact is crude people of my sort are 
not really educated up to it; it is too 
involved' for us to understand." And 
then we artists would feel pity for such 
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a person, and look for the day when 
the public would be more " advanced " 
in its taste. Yet it is more than prob- 
able that the " honest and straight- 
forward person '* was really far more 
right in his simple taste than the 
composers and performers who were 
responsible for such weird and extra- 
ordinary music. And also that the 
public no more need " educating " up 
to such Art than people need educating 
up to eating some of the extraordinary 
dishes that find favour with the gour- 
mand. Such tastes can be cultivated, 
but it is not " education " ; nor is 
it desirable. Some years ago when a 
musician — now of considerable promi- 
nence — first sat through a Tchaikowsky 
programme played by a famous or- 
chestra, he turned to the writer, after 
the 1 8 12 Overture, and said : "Really 
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I think that if we were to open the 
heads of men who write such sounds as 
these, we should find that their brains 
were all green and yellow inside ! " 
And yet what is Tchaikowsky at his 
worst compared to some of the latest 
contributors to musical art ? 
Now, in contrast to all such works, there 
is a crying need for an Art that is pure 
and free, an Art that is clear as crystal — 
an Art that tends towards simplicity 
and sincerity in life. The hour has 
come when we need a new apostle of 
Art, The time has arrived when we 
need that artists should awake and step 
aside out of the strong current of the 
spirit of the age. We need artists in 
every department — musicians, painters, 
actors, and writers, who, donning the 
prophetic mantle, will hold up before 
our eyes, through simple and easily 
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understood Art-forms, the true spiritual 
ideals for which the world is thirsting, 
even though it knows it not. 
Whilst however we deplore the undue 
state of complexity into which the Art of 
the day has fallen, we must take care 
that we on no account hinder progress ; 
for progress is not only good, it Is 
essential, and its ways are many and 
varied. In the light of progress, the 
departure from the old classical forms, 
which constitutes so prominent a 
characteristic of modern music, may 
very likely be a most important step in 
the right direction — a most necessary 
expansion. But in the more or less 
drifting music of to-day it is essential 
that we should be careful to climb 
upwards, drifting in the realms of 
spiritual fantasy, and not step down- 
wards, drifting in a confused chaos of 
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sense. And it is just this latter that so 
much of the modern music appears to 
do. The older classical forms might 
well be compared to the clear reasoning 
faculties of the mind. From this 
rational standing-ground we may either 
sink below, in the senses, or rise above, 
soaring in spiritual realms. The former 
is decadent, a degradation of Art ; the 
latter is a higher development, ever 
tending towards that which is divine. 
This latter is the kind of Art of which 
the world stands in need ; but it is not 
the kind of Art that our artists are 
giving to us. And because the world 
does not get the Art which it needs, it 
is naturally slow to extend its support 
to Art and artists. Men and women 
want "healing" Art ; Art which helps 
them to live ; Art which is a living 
thing ; not Art that is merely a 
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gaily-bedecked corpse. They want Art 
that will soothe them when distraught ; 
Art that will cheer them when sad ; Art 
that will make them happier and more 
harmonious in the inmost depths of their 
being. They want Art that speaks to 
them; Art which tells them of things 
heavenly and glorious ; Art which holds 
before their eyes brighter and truer 
ideals than those which they meet with 
in their daily life. This is the Art 
that is needed to-day. Let musicians 
learn to play simple melodies that will 
touch men's souls, like the bards of old ; 
let writers and players arouse in people's 
hearts the ideals that should govern 
their lives ; and let poets and painters 
join hands with these others in striving 
to show forth that Light of Eternity that 
is ever beckoning us onward and up- 
ward. Let all Artists cease to be 
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content with the miserable dialect of 
the " Zeitgeist," and take for their 
motto Longfellow's beautiful lines : 

God sent his singers upon earth, 
With songs of sadness and of mirth, 
That they might touch the hearts of men. 
And bring them back to Heaven again. 
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VII. ART PATHOLOGY 

A FTER having spent hundreds of 
■^ ^ years in laborious research in 
order to find out which combinations 
of sounds are harmonious and pleasing 
to the ear, and which are displeasing, 
artists now endeavour to use in their 
musical compositions all possible com- 
binations of sounds, however discordant 
and hideous they may be in their 
effect. In these days musicians appear 
to cultivate and train their auditory 
nerves so as not only to be able to put 
up with but even positively to enjoy 
the most distressing noises, apparently 
under the impression that it is high 
musical Art. And whereas the masters 
and composers of earlier days used to 
write works which were beautiful to 
hear and which were calculated to 
awaken in men's hearts simple, clear, 
and true emotions, the modern school 
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appear to revel in complex, indefinite 
and confused conglomerations of sound 
such as may perhaps meet with some 
response in a diseased, neurotic, and 
degraded state of Society, but which 
can engender nothing but distress in 
the hearts of all simple and sincere 
souls. 

For to appreciate any Art it is probable 
that the mind must be able in some 
degree to respond to the inner content 
of the work — be it either a picture, a 
book, a musical composition, or any 
other form of Art. Presumably, there- 
fore, it is an essential qualification if we 
wish to appreciate and understand our 
modern Art that our minds should 
reciprocate the confused tangled whirl- 
pool which seems to constitute the 
inner content of most of our latter- 
day works. That such Art is both 
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unhealthy and morbid seems to be a 
fact that is entirely ignored. 
Modern Art may indeed be expressive 
of the tone of the present generation, 
expressive of contemporary views of 
life, and the trend of modern thought ; 
but Art should surely in all ages 
endeavour to express that which is true, 
and by this diffusion of the truth to 
bring healing to the souls of men. And 
this is just what the modern school 
does not appear to do. IVIodern Art is 
not a healing Art. On the contrary, it 
is permeated with vanity and death. 
The world is crying out for bread, and 
it is given a stone. It is crying out for 
health, and it is in danger of being 
infected with disease almost every time 
it enters the concert-room, almost every 
time it enters a picture-gallery, almost 
every time it opens a popular book or 
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periodical — and invariably every time 
it walks down a cheap street and 
witnesses the miserable apologies for 
architecture which, stifling our facul- 
ties, nearly crush out the breath of life 
altogether. 

The supreme need of this present age 
is an Art which will awaken true and 
noble sentiment in the hearts of men — 
an Art which is the vehicle of truth. 
It is the prerogative of truth, says a 
latter day mystic, "to lift man out of 
the slums into which misconception has 
cast him, with all the concomitants of 
sin, sickness, accidents and death ; and 
through the transforming power of 
spiritual ideals lead him into an illu- 
minated consciousness where only 
harmony and health are found." 
The question will then naturally arise as 
to whether Art is capable of awakening 
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those true spiritual ideals in men's 
souls which will help to bring about 
this "illuminated consciousness where 
only harmony and health are found." 
There can be no doubt but that the 
answer is in the affirmative. Not only 
can Art greatly help in doing this, but 
it is just for this very purpose that Art 
has been given to mankind. In this 
regenerative work lies the true mission 
of Art and Artists. 

Nevertheless, so far from Art being 
universally considered in the light of a 
spiritual healer, it is to be doubted 
whether the great majority of Artists 
recognize it as such at all. The atti- 
tude of most Artists is quite out of 
conformity to any such ideal, and they 
do not in the least realize that their 
life work is to bring spiritual healing 
to the souls of men. Such an ideal 
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is scarcely touched upon in the great 
schools and colleges of Europe, and it 
would puzzle the average Art-student 
considerably if he were expected to 
render an account of the main pur- 
port of an artistic-calling when viewed 
in its relation to the life of the world 
around him. He little realizes that a 
similar responsibility is attached to his 
life-work as to that of the priesthood. 
Yet we can by no means altogether 
blame the student, for, as we have 
already mentioned, the principles of 
education in vogue at most of the 
great training colleges are not founded 
upon any such ideals. Art is con- 
sidered far too much from its own 
standpoint, considered far too much 
from its technical basis, and not nearly 
enough from the position which it 
occupies in its relation to life — from 
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its spiritual basis. Art should be truly 
re-creative. 

And yet how little do we realize this. 
The healing power of music is perfectly 
marvellous, but it is scarcely ever made 
use of. Why is not music used more 
often as a spiritual healing power ; as a 
precious medicine for the wearied soul ? 
When we turn to our concert pro- 
grammes we find that they are frequently 
made up of items which constitute a 
thorough jumble of conflicting emotions. 
They are generally far too long, and at 
some of the best concerts far too heavy. 
Programmes of one hour, or an hour 
and a half, are usually long enough for 
most people, and it is a matter of 
genuine difficulty and intellectual strain 
to a great many to attempt really to 
enter into and enjoy serious music for 
longer than this. Consequently, with 
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our lengthy programmes, we either give 
the audience a sort of mental dyspepsia, 
or else send them away thoroughly 
nauseated. In contrast to this we need 
a healing Art. What a wonderful 
power is soft, slow, dreamy music, for 
quieting the mind, soothing the agitated 
nerves, and bringing healing to bruised 
and jaded hearts ! Why should we not 
have a carefully arranged programme 
of music for one specific end ? A 
concert for the gaining of tranquillity ; 
or a concert of religious meditation 
music for assisting the spiritual life ? 
Why do not artists give us glorious 
soul-banquets of music such as these ? 
How such concerts would be welcomed 
by the toiling masses of men and women 
in our great cities! How attractive 
would be programmes arranged for 
specific ends like these in place of the 
"4 
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disconnected medley of music given to 
us at the ordinary concerts! 
And whilst presenting soulful music, 
and arousing in the hearts of the 
audience all phases of clear, good and 
healthful emotion, we might — as an 
antidote to all the worry and rush of 
modern life — make a speciality of 
concerts for promoting peace. "On 
earth peace, good-will towards men." 
If our keynote were to be "The peace 
of God which passeth all understanding," 
then we should indeed have Art and 
Science — Love and Wisdom — minister- 
ing to the hearts and minds of men 
until they attain to that serenity which 
is only to be found by the soul that rests in 
God! 
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VIII. A NEW ORDER OF ART 
T~\0 we not study humanity, as such, 
"*"^ far too much, instead of striving 
to gain the indwelling Divine Presence ? 
Artists talk so much about expressing 
themselves in their Art. On what 
grounds do they consider themselves 
worthy of expression ? The great 
necessity is that artists should endea- 
vour to become the channels through 
which God may express Himself. Yet 
from the way some artists talk you 
would think that Art was a sort of 
rubbish-heap on which to let off their 
feelings, moods, and passions, good, bad 
and indifferent, for the benefit of the 
world at large. It is terrible to wit- 
ness artists who, being attacked with 
various " moods," strive to depict these 
moods on canvas, or on paper, or in 
sounds, quite callous as to whether the 
said moods are healthy or elevating. 
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Little reck they that they are often 
simply scattering mental and spiritual 
disease-germs throughout the world. 
It does not matter to them, they think 
— it is Art, — and Art is grand and 
noble. 

But the Art we need is the Art that 
makes for life and being, not the Art 
of morbid and neurotic temperaments. 
We need Art redolent of seas, woods, 
mountains, and fresh air, — not the Art 
that savours of false civilization and 
London drawing-rooms. Let us insist 
upon having Art that says something to 
us, that says that ivhich it is good for us to 
bear, and which says it in as simple and 
direct a manner as possible. In our in- 
sistence upon this lies, at all events, a 
certain part of the remedy. 
The time is at hand when the mate- 
rialism of the present generation will 
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pass away, and already a new and 
spiritual era is dawning. With the 
uprising of this new age the externally 
aesthetic view of Art — which has for 
so long a time constituted a graven 
image — will fall to the ground, and 
only that Art will be considered worthy 
— nay, will be considered beautiful — 
which has the divine and good as its 
inward essence. 

But we must not wait for the new age 
before we begin to work at and support 
the new Art. Art must help in hasten- 
ing this new age. For Art ought 
not to be led by the spirit of the age. 
If it should be, it becomes, in its rela- 
tion to life, in the position of a dog 
led hither and thither at the whim of 
its master, no matter how blind the 
latter may be, nor how far he may have 
wandered from the path of Truth. 
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On the contrary. Art ought — being fed 
from the inexhaustible well-springs of 
Eternal Truth — to lead the spirit of 
the age ever onward and upward ; to 
help in moulding and fashioning the 
Spirit of the Age till the latter con- 
forms to the Divine Ideal. Art 
should be the outcome of heavenly 
inspiration, and not take its tone from 
contemporary beliefs and views of life. 
It will, no doubt, reilect the spirit of 
its age in certain external character- 
istics, but its true reality or inward 
essence must ever consist of Divine and 
Eternal Truth, which belongs to no 
age, but which was, and is, and always 
will be. We need that Artists should 
strive to "bring down Heaven to bless 
the earth, set in a shrine of song." 
Let, then, the lay world determine that 
they will only support and foster that 
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Art which manifests, in a simple and 
sincere manner, the divine and good ; 
remembering that the Art of which we 
stand in especial need to-day is that Art 
which will arouse in the greatest 
number of souls the simple, true, and 
healthy emotions that should govern 
men's hearts. Firstly, the lower but 
no less needful forms of Art that, 
through humour, mirth and general 
diversion, will healthily restore men's 
minds ; and secondly, the higher and 
diviner forms of Art that will, by a 
process of continual ascent, help to 
restore man to his true state — unity 
with God. We need the Art that 
will awaken in men's hearts the fruits 
of the Spirit — Love, Joy, Peace, 
Long-suffering, Gentleness, Goodness, 
Faith, Meekness, Temperance. These 
are the things that will build up the 
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soul's health, and bring us into the 
realization of the truest and highest 
Life. 

Let us therefore test the inward essence 
of modern works of Art — books, plays, 
pictures, music, architecture, and the 
crafts — by these standards, and only 
support those forms of Art which are 
in harmony with the Divine Ideal. In 
this way we shall create a new order of 
Art. 

For it would seem as though the Arts, 
as well as many other things in life, 
were invariably destined to reach a kind 
of climax in each period of life's his- 
tory, and that after this climax is once 
reached, a steady dissolution inevitably 
sets in. There first appears the seed- 
germ of a particular order of Being. 
This seed-germ then slowly evolves, as 
in the case of a flower, until it reaches 
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the highest point of attainment upon 
the particular plane or phase of exis- 
tence to which it rightly belongs. But 
when once this climax has been reached, 
all further development, if development 
it can be called, appears to cause a con- 
tinual disintegration until this particular 
plane or stage of thought works itself 
out to make room for a new order of 
things altogether — a fresh dispensation 
— a new birth. Let us take the case 
of music. It is certainly a fact that 
the Art of arranging beautiful sounds 
gradually developed in early times until 
it reached a wonderfully high standard 
in the days of such masters as Bach, 
Haydn, Handel, Mozart, and — as a 
climax — Beethoven ; a development 
from the unexplored chaos of conflict- 
ing discord to beautiful and harmonious 
expression. But from the days of 
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Beethoven — indeed, during the days of 
Beethoven — the tendency appears to 
have been to travel back again into 
noise and confusion ; a development 
from beautiful and harmonious expres- 
sion into the chaos of conflicting 
discord. Truly it is a different order 
of chaos to that of primitive times — 
being the chaos of an ending, as con- 
trasted with the chaos of a beginning. 
But still it is equally a chaos. 
Is it not, therefore, a matter of the 
greatest importance that we should look 
forward into the future and endeavour to 
ascertain whither this modern tendency ^ 
in Art is leading us ? Is it not well that 
we should endeavour to ascertain 
whether the Art of the day is rapidly 
running to seed — as in the case of a 
flower — in order to make room for a 
newer and higher order of Art, or 
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whether it is progressing towards still 
higher forms on its present plane ? And 
when we come to consider the matter 
carefully, the first of these two points 
of view appears to be the most reasonable. 
As we have said, music up to a certain 
period became more and more beautiful 
and melodious, until, after reaching what 
may very possibly have constituted the 
climax of expression in the present era, 
it has gradually become more and more 
noisy and abstruse. It has also become 
more and more "worldly" in its inward 
essence. The modern symphonic poem, 
whatever other merits it may possess, 
can rarely be described as "heavenly" 
music ; it is usually far from being 
what one could suitably speak of as 
Divine Art ; whilst frequently its effect 
might well be described as diabolical. 
Therefore, as every year this modern 
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Art is steadily becoming less and less 
intelligible, and further and further 
removed from the "concord of sweet 
sounds" which constituted the older 
music, it seems evident that by simply 
following the course of its present develop- 
ment it will eventually lose itself in utter 
chaos and confusion. It will no longer be 
music^ but noise. 

The most reasonable theory then appears 
to be that the music of this present 
dispensation — and presumably it is the 
same with the other arts, also — will 
gradually degenerate until it flickers out 
like the flame of a candle which has 
burnt down to the socket ; or drops to 
pieces like a flower which, having done 
its work, yields up its life in favour of a 
new generation ; and that out of the 
groaning and shrieking chaos into which 
modern Art has drifted, a new order of 
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Art will arise. Let us then earnestly 
watch for the first crude signs of this 
New Order of Art. 
In hfe we have had a barbaric and 
brutish age. We have had a rational 
and materialistic age. Are we not 
now on the threshold of a divine 
and spiritual age f There are many 
thousands of souls who feel the near- 
ness of such an age ; — there are some 
souls who think that the first signs of 
such an age have already manifested 
themselves. With this age will come 
a new Art. 

Even as music, in the era which is now 
drawing to a close, gradually developed 
from primitive crudeness until, in the 
days of the older masters, it reached the 
climax we have mentioned; so, following 
I steadily on its present course of develop- 
l ment, it will no doubt proceed to 
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stages of still greater complexity until, 
losing itself in utter chaos and confusion, 
it will ultimately flicker out and make 
room for the uprising of a new and 
spiritual Art. Even as the old material- 
istic dispensation steadily runs to seed 
after it has reached its climax, so will a 
new order of things — a higher dispens- 
ation — gradually arise to take its place. 
It is on this account that, when viewed 
in a philosophical light, the involved 
and unduly complex state into which 
we find the Art and Life of the day to 
have drifted may be considered as part 
of the necessary order of things — 
part of the necessary evolution through 
which to ensure progress. Judged from 
this standpoint, those who have con- 
tributed to this general decadence have 
very possibly fulfilled their work in 
their own allotted sphere. Even 
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though their work may have been 
founded upon an erroneous, or at all 
events elementary, principle, yet it may 
have served its own particular epoch 
in hfe's history — it may have accom- 
plished that which it was intended to 
accomplish. 

So far, therefore, from being in any 
way pessimistic, or unduly spending our 
time in lamenting the present state of 
Art and Life, we should earnestly look 
forward to that higher and nobler age 
which is now dawning. Instead of 
finding fault with the work of the 
artists of the present day, let us rather 
courageously endeavour to propagate a 
New Gospel of Art. Let us exhort 
the younger generation of artists 
to hasten the advent of the coming 
age, by striving to awaken in men's 
hearts the high spiritual ideals which 
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are needed to solve the many social and 
other difficulties with which we are 
surrounded. Let our rising artists 
cease to work any longer upon the old 
principles which are spent and finished 
with, and let them, on the contrary, 
strive to render visible the first crude 
shoots of a higher and purer Art. 
For a thing to be really new we require 
a new birth — a new beginning alto- 
gether; whilst most of our modern Art, 
though new in its exterior features, is 
still but the flagging end of the old Art. 
What the coming race will need is a 
New Order of Art — a spiritual Art ; an 
Art founded upon new conceptions and 
principles — a Divine Art. It is in this 
direction that the thought and attention 
of all the serious-minded artists of to- 
day should be turned. Let them leave 
the old order of things, which has 
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accomplished splendid work in the age 
which is drawing to a close, and devote 
their gifts to helping forward the 
glorious spiritual era that is coming. 
Let them found a new order of Art 
upon the high spiritual Ideals which 
will constitute the foundation of this 
coming age. Let them remember that 
it is the mission of Art to manifest the 
Divine Light, and awaken in men's 
hearts true sentiment and aspiration 
after a higher life. Let them remem- 
ber that this can only be done when 
the inward and spiritual essence of the 
Art is divine and good ; mere aesthetic 
externals being an insufficient criterion 
of good Art. Let them also re- 
member that it is the mission of Art 
to bring healing to the souls of men 
when they are un-centred and dis- 
traught, and to keep men's hearts 
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attuned to and at one with the Divine 
Omnipresence. 

And, remembering, let them proclaim 
this Gospel throughout the world ! 
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IX. A VISION 

'TpHE London fog was growing 
■*■ thicker and thicker, till one 
could scarce see one's hand before one's 
face. The noise and confusion of the 
busy streets had reached a climax which 
was almost unbearable. Whilst the 
shouting, and the hustling, and the 
roaring of the traffic, grew more excru- 
ciating at each succeeding moment. 
Then suddenly the cloud lifted, and I 
beheld — what did I behold ? 
Truly, it was a New City ! All the 
former things had passed away; churches, 
houses, and other buildings were now 
of an architecture, passing fair, that 
breathed the atmosphere of Heaven. 
The streets were paved, and planned, in 
curves that thrilled the soul with an 
ecstasy of joy. The men and women 
of that City had love written upon 
their faces ; trust and faithfulness 
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coloured all they did ; and they went 
about their business with a childlike 
grace and simplicity of heart that 
caused the very stones to sing. Nor 
was there any want or distress of need, 
there being more than enough for the 
needs of all — as indeed there always 
has been enough in the whole of 
God's universe if only it were rightly 
applied. 

In this blessed City I dwelt for a time, 
experiencing a joy in my daily life and 
work such as I had never known 
before. 

As to the plays, books, and pictures, 
they never had aught to do with any- 
thing that could degrade or lower the 
soul, but kindled the hearts of the 
people to nobleness of life and conduct 
in every department of activity ; causing 
them to see all the events and endeavours 
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of the day in the Divine Light of the 
Love of God. 

And as it was with the plays, books and 
pictures, so it was with all the Arts. 
The very objects of daily use — produced 
under the guidance of the Master 
Craftsman — were fashioned in such a 
mould as to rouse up the heart to love 
and self-sacrifice, permeating the very 
air with the fragrance of their divine 
essence, till men would rather have died 
than wilfully transgress in the smallest 
degree the Eternal Laws of God. 
Truly this Whole City was one vast 
and Heavenly Temple ! And the 
churches were as Holy Sanctuaries ! So 
intense was their spiritual force that the 
souls of men were transformed, as in a 
fiery furnace of Divine Love, till Christ 
alone lived and reigned in their hearts 
for evermore. Of the music in the 
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churches I cannot well speak. Suffice 
it to say that this music was as the 
voice of Hitn in whom all things live 
and move and have their being. Of 
such a kind was this Heavenly City. 



After a while the fog spread over 
London once more, with its smoke and 
its grime, causing men to hustle and to 
push, and to battle one with another ; 
and the contrast was so terrible that I 
could not but weep for very sorrow. 
And I asked of One who was present 
to tell me the secret of that Blessed 
City. He made answer that all things 
in that City were done to the glory of 
God ; and that before anything was 
approved or considered worthy of notice 
it had first to be subjected to the test of 
this divine principle. He also told me 
how all things that were found wanting 
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when weighed in this Heavenly Balance, 
all things that were not in keeping 
with the spirit of the words " Ad 
Majorem Dei Gloriam," were in no 
case allowed to enter in. 
But when I inquired of Him why it 
was not possible for this City to remain 
as a visible reality. He looked at me 
somewhat wistfully, and told me that it 
was owing to the vanity, the blindness, 
and the selfishness of man. 
Now when I heard that all the misery 
and disorder was owing to the vanity, the 
blindness, and the selfishness of man, 
I cried aloud, saying : " Lord ! how 
can we replace this dreadful trinity, 
by the spirit of goodness, light, and 
love f " 
And He who stood by said : "Through 

Me only can this divine INTERCHANpi;,.; 
BE BROUGHT TO PASS. 
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" But before men find Me their hearts 
must he turned to seek Me, their ears 
attuned to hear My voice, and their 
eyes strengthened to hehold My face. 
Here, in this work, Hes the true mission 
of Art. In its outer courts Art may 
not appear to have aught to do with 
Me — even though it be fulfilling its 
true mission in bringing men's hearts 
a little nearer to that harmony and 
goodwill which are Mine — but in its 
higher activities it is as a divine voice 
calling men's souls into the holy temple 
of My sacred heart. 
" For Art, when rightly directed, is the 
appointed instrument for arousing men's 
hearts to the love of God and man. 
The Holy Scriptures, and other in- 
spired books, are supreme works of 
Art, in which the written letter 
■jenshrines that Eternal Word which is 
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Spirit and Life. But even a little story 
for children, if so be it lifts the heart 
one step higher — one step nearer Me — 
is helping forward the ultimate fulfil- 
ment of My redemptive work. The 
words of My beloved saints, the 
heavenly music of the bards, yea, and 
the pictures, the buildings, and the 
objects of daily use, are one and 
all, when rightly wrought^ examples of 
Art through which My Spirit has 
kindled, and is kindling, the hearts of 
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" But there is another Art, yet nearer 
to the soul than these. There is that 
blessed ' way of doing things,' that 
' Art of daily life,' in which may be 
enshrined a vast inarticulate influence 
which moulds the world. Through 
this Art, too. My Spirit is for ever 
working. Yet are there many who 
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would fail to understand this. There 
are many who would feel that it was 
raising Art to too high a platform. 
And this is so because men fail to 
realise that nothing — high or low — is 
good of itself. All is good solely to 
the extent that it manifests My Blessed 
Spirit. 

" Now, since these things are so, My 
son, see that thou makest ready. For, 
behold, I have called thee. Arise ! 
And bid the people give their hearts to 
God ! " 

« w * * 

And it so happened that when he had 
finished speaking He turned His face 
and looked upon me. 
Far be it from me to attempt to describe 
the consuming Fire of Immortal Love 
which shone forth from His divine 
countenance. For as His eyes looked 
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into mine He took away my heart and 
replaced it with His own, saying : " If 
with all your hearts ye truly seek Me, 
yc shall ever surely find Me." 

• • • • 

Sanctust Sanctusl Sanctusl 
S>omlnf E>eus SaDaotbl CKit 
ac teiT» sunt plenie Q\ox\$t 
tuEe t ®sanna In escelsls t 
BeneMctus qui penft tn nomine 
S>omint ! ®sanna in esceldid t 
The End. 
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ART IN THE HOME 
O O O K S, pictures, architecture, 
*-' furniture, collections of china, 
pottery, carvings, wall-papers, colours, 
ornaments, lighting, and even land- 
scape-gardening, are all forms of Art 
that enter into home-life. And in 
each and all of these branches of 
Art there are never-ending opportu- 
nities for exercising artistic taste and 
perception. But there is probably 
no form of Art which is of such 
universal popularity in the home-circle 
as Music, — the Divine Art, — that 
" concord of sweet sounds " through 
which if man is not " moved " his soul 
is — according to Shakespeare — " dark 
as Erebus " and " fit for treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils." We all know 
that a generation or so ago every well- 
educated person was expected to be able 
to play and sing. We have heard, too, 
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of the professor who advertised himself 
as a master of "music" and "singing"; 
in regard to whom, but for the fact 
that by "music" he meant "the piano," 
we should not be led — from his des- 
cription of his gifts — to form a high 
opinion of his vocal efforts. Even now 
we hear this strange terminology used 
at times by those who should surely 
know better. 

In reference to the singing side of the 
subject, it would seem a somewhat 
retrograde feature in our modern 
musical life that part-singing should be 
so much less in vogue than it was 
formerly. It is an excellent form of 
home-music, and it could be wished 
that Madrigal, Glee, and Chorale Clubs 
were as popular now as they were of 
old. Undoubtedly for instrumentalists, 
whose technical equipment and general 
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accomplishment is equal to the task, 
chamber-music, — in the form of string 
quartets, pianoforte trios, and the like, — 
is an unfailing source of delight. And 
amateurs who find that these works are 
" beyond their powers " can spend many 
profitable hours in the practice of 
orchestral works. Further, from the 
point of view of general enlightenment 
and instruction, it is an excellent thing 
for local Musical Societies and Clubs to 
arrange for lectures, with musical illus- 
trations, on the life and works of 
some one or other of the great masters. 
But when all is said and done, the 
musical activity in the home circle most 
naturally centres around the drawing- 
room piano. And in comparision with 
the piano, there is certainly no other 
instrument by means of which so much 
general musical knowledge can be gained. 
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Yet although in every house there stands 
a piano, the instrument is frequently 
purely ornamental, — a mere article of 
furniture. Its voice is rarely heard, and 
it soon deteriorates in quality through 
lack of use. Even if some member of 
the home circle does happen to " play 
a little," his or her repertoire is usually 
so exceedingly limited that the constant 
repetition of a few indifferently rendered 
solos becomesaweariness toall concerned. 
It is here that the "piano-player" comes 
to the rescue. Perhaps there are still 
some people — even in these days — who 
will be surprised that the mechanical 
piano-player should be hailed with 
delight in a book which is treating 
of Art from the highest standpoint. 
But there are excellent reasons for 
extending to these instruments a most 
hearty welcome. For in spite of the 
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continual musical training proceeding 
in our midst, the great majority of people 
have but a very slight acquaintance with 
the vast field of musical compositions. 
With the exception of a few well-known 
morceaux they know little or nothing of 
the rich store of pianoforte and other 
writings of the classical and modern 
schools of composition. Since the 
arrival of the piano-player, almost the 
whole arena of musical works has 
been thrown open to everyone in their 
own drawing rooms. In this way 
the music-lover, who cannot perhaps 
play any instrument himself, can yet 
enjoy the study of a well arranged 
course of Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Handel, Chopin, Brahms, Schubert, and 
other great composers, until he becomes 
familiar with all that is best in musical 
literature. And in becoming thus 
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musically " educated," he will be able 
to attend concerts and recitals in a more 
intelligent manner. Almost everyone 
must have noticed — when attending the 
concert of some eminent artist — how 
much more enjoyable the recital becomes 
when the programme includes even 
one work that is well-known to the 
listener. How much greater still will 
be both pleasure and profit when the 
music-lover is able to appreciate the 
whole programme in this more satis- 
factory manner ? 

Indeed, if the members of the many 
Musical Societies and Guilds were to 
hold periodical meetings, at each other's 
houses, for studying the works of the 
masters, performed by a piano-player, 
there would soon be a great advance 
in the present attainment of musical 
knowledge throughout the country. 
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For the guidance of the reader in 
the choosing of a piano player, the 
writer would strongly recommend the 
" Metrostyle Pianola." In order to 
properly enjoy and understand the 
music performed, it is most essential 
that a sound interpretation (as to tempo, 
accent, intensity, and phrasing) should 
be unfailingly secured. Unless this is 
done the performer is in danger of 
making a complete caricature of the 
music he is rendering. Now this all- 
important interpretation is secured in 
the Pianola by the use of the Metro- 
style ■'' pointer," which enables the 
operator to give renderings of the 
music as interpreted by the most 
eminent masters. The use of the 
Metrostyle is, however, quite optional, 
and it can always be discarded if the 
performer wishes to be free to follow 
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his own fancy in his interpretation of 
the music. 

In regard to the true appreciation of 
musical works, if those about to attend 
performances of operas, oratorios, sym- 
phonies, or other forms of the Art, 
were to gain — at the piano — some 
preliminary idea of the work to be 
rendered, they would find themselves 
in a far happier position for entering 
into and appreciating the performance. 
To somewhat extend our subject, it is 
worthy of note that in schools and 
colleges the great value of music as a 
factor in our national education is 
becoming more and more generally 
recognized. The present writer, when 
lecturing at such colleges as Eton or 
Haileybury, has been struck by the 
attention given and the evident enjoy- 
ment called forth in listening to the 
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musical examples with which his lectures 
have been interspersed. Moreover — to 
consider the matter from a different 
view-point — he well remembers a visit 
which he paid to one of the great 
London Board Schools. The day's 
work was just about to commence ; 
and to watch the assembling of the 
children's orchestra — consisting mostly 
of violins — and also that of the large 
choir, formed by the whole school, 
was a matter of great interest. But to 
study the expressions on the children's 
faces, as the opening hymn for choir 
and orchestra proceeded, was really 
impressive. After the hymn, a school- 
song was sung, the orchestra played a 
march, and the various sections of the 
school filed away into their respective 
class-rooms. At the conclusion of this 
ceremony — ^which apparently took place 
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daily — the Head Master turned to the 
writer saying, "What you have just 
seen is in my opinion more educative 
— in the true sense of the word — than 
any other thing in the whole school 
curriculum." No doubt he felt — and 
quite rightly — that those few minutes 
of Art-endeavour did more to " lead 
out " and foster the latent soul-qualities 
of the children than hundreds of hours 
spent in dealing with mere "facts." 
And in these hard days of external 
things, it is just these poetical and 
imaginative faculties that we so much 
need to nurture, if we are to obtain a 
true " wholeness '" of life and character. 
In the furtherance of such a work 
much could no doubt be done by 
the establishment of State Theatres, in 
which Drama, Music, and other forms 
of Art, could be presented to the 
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people under conditions that were 
freed from commercial interest. The 
good influence of such Theatres — if 
definitely directed towards kindling in 
the hearts and minds of the people 
the highest and noblest ideals of life — 
would he simply incalculahle. Surely 
— apart from the State — this is a 
question that might well engage the 
interest of our millionaires and philan- 
thropists. We have our Free Libraries, 
from which, it is to be feared, we 
largely feed the people with trash in 
the form of second-rate fiction. We 
have also the great Picture Galleries, 
where the works of the masters may 
to a certain extent be enjoyed. But 
we have not one single National 
Theatre, with its unique and powerful 
influence for the education of the 
people. It will surely be a great day 
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when such Theatres are established, pro-, 
vided that when this comes to pass they 
are used to the greater glory of God and 
the extension of His Kingdom. 
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